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POLITE ARTS. 

In the Sixteenth Volume of thefe Tranfao 
tions, page 279, is inferted a Disser- 
tation by Mr. Timothy Shel- 
drake, on Painting in Oil, in a 
manner fimilar to that pra&ifed in the 
ancient Venetian School. What now fol- 
lows is a continuation of Mr. Sheldrake's 
Paper, and gives an account of the Pro- 
cefs ufed to feparate the Mucilage from 
Linfeed Oil, &c. fo as to fit them to 
ferve as vehicles in that manner of Paint- 
ing. 

Account of the Procefs ufed to feparate the 
Mucilage from Linfeed Oil, &c. 

I HAD read in fome book, the title of 
which I do not recoiled, that Linfeed 
Oil might be purified by making it with, 
water which would imbibe the impurities, 
and leave the oil more limpid. I tried this 
experiment by making linfeed oil with warm 

water, 
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water, and was furprifed to find they did 
not feparate, but remained united in the 
form of emulfion. I then boiled them to- 
gether, and found their tendency to feparate 
diminim: as it is the known property of 
gums or mucilage to keep oil and water 
united in this ftate, I was induced to fuf- 
ped: the prefence of mucilage in linfeed 
oil. 

I had read in Doffie a method of prepa- 
ring what he calls fat oil. It is effected by 
placing linfeed oil in a mallow veflel expofed 
to the heat of the fun, and ftirring it fre- 
quently : in a certain time it lofes its pro- 
perty of drying, thickens, and acquires a 
degree of tenacity that makes it proper for 
a fize or cement for gilders, Sec. A fimilar 
fubftanee is alluded to by Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

Taking the exiftence of mucilage in this 
oil for granted, I conje&ured that the al- 
teration produced in its texture by Doffie's 
procefs, arofe from the evaporation of fome 
of its principles, and the more intimate 

union 
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union of the reft in confeqence of that eva- 
poration : to verify this conjecture, I tried 
the following experiment. 

I filled a half-pint phial full of linfeed 
oil, corked and tied it fecurely over with a 
bladder. This I expofed to the heat of the 
fun in fummer, during the whole day : 
after it had remained a few days in this 
fituation, the upper part of the phial was 
covered with drops, fimilar to thofe pro- 
duced by holding a wet bottle to dry before 
the fire. I then fhook it well, which made 
the contents look muddy, and fet it to reft 
again. After a time it became clear, and a 
portion of tranfparent liquor like water lay 
at the bottom. I then repeated the lhaking 
and fetting it to reft, till no additional quan- 
tity of this fluid was feparated. 

By trying this experiment repeatedly 
upon oils procured from different places, I 
found that fome oils afforded much more 
mucilage than others. From fome I fe- 
parated a third part of mucilage; from 
others, a pint would not afford more than 

a table 
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a table fpoonful, and fometimes lefs» 
Whether this difference in the refult was 
radically in the oils, or from a difference in 
the proceffes conducted by means fo varia- 
ble as the heat of the fun, I am not able 
to afcertain. 

Upon trying the fame experiment with 
nut and poppy oil, I found the fame re- 
fult, but in a different degree. The average 
quantity afforded by nut oil was, I be- 
lieve, not more than a third part of the 
average of linfeed oil ; and the average of 
the poppy oil was not fo much as a fixth. 
In fome cafes, particularly of the poppy oil, 
I did not obtain any. 

The colour of the oil always diminifhed 
as the mucilage was abftra&edj but the 
mucilage was always as colourlefs as water. 
It is a queftion 1 will not pretend to decide, 
whether the colour of thefe oils depends 
upon the prefence of the mucilage, or upon, 
any other principle which is deftroyed by 
the adion of light. I have in fome in- 
stances had the oil as colourlefs as water. 

This 
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This decompofition of the oils, if it may 
be fo called, is curious, as proving the 
exiftence of mucilage in them ; but as it is 
very troublefome, may it not be advifable 
to prefer thofe which have naturally the 
leafl: mucilage in their composition ? 

After pouring the oils from the mucilage, 
I put feveral quantities of the latter to- 
gether, and found them mix without any 
difficulty. I mixed this mucilage with 
water, and found it unite with it in any 
proportion without becoming turbid. I 
laid it upon plates of metal, expofing them 
to dry in the fun, and before the fire, and 
when dry warned them with a fpunge and 
water ; but it mewed no tendency to dif- 
folve ; though, while in a liquid flate, it 
feemed to poiTefs all the properties of a 
gum. 

As the procefles by which I diflblved the 
amber and copal to make the oil varnimes, 
are- to be found in many books, and as it 
will be better for artifts to purchafe than 
attempt to make thofe varnifhes, it can 
fcarcely be thought neceffary to detail thofe 

procefTes 
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procefTes here : but as I believe the methods 
by which I diflblved the copal in fpirit of 
turpentine and fpirit of wine, are not 
known, I (hall now fubjoin them. 

To dijfolve Copal in Spirit of Turpentine. 

N. B. Whatever quantity is to be dif- 
folved, fhould be put into a glafs veflel 
capable of containing at lead four times as 
much, and it fhould be high in proportion 
to its breadth. 

Reduce two ounces of copal to fmall 
pieces, and put them into a proper veflel. 
Mix a pint of fpirit of turpentine with 
^- of fpirit of fal armoniac -, fhake them 
well together ; put them to the copal ; 
cork the glafs, and tie it over with a firing 
or wire, making a fmall hole through the 
cork. Set the glafs in a fand heat fo re- 
gulated as to make the contents boil as 
quickly as poflible, but fo gently that the 
bubbles may be counted as they rife from 
the bottom. The fame heat muft be kept 
up exactly till the folution is complete. 

It 
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It requires the moft accurate attention 
to fucceed in this operation. After the 
fpirits are mixed, they mould be put to the 
copal, and the neceflary degree of heat be 
given as foon as poflible. It mould like- 
wife be kept up with theutmoft regularity. 
If the heat abates, 'or if the fpirits boil 
quicker than is directed, the folution will 
immediately ftop, and it will afterwards be 
in vain to proceed with' the fame materials ; 
but if properly managed, the fpirit of fal 
ammoniac, will be feen gradually to defcend 
from the mixture, and attack the copal 
which f wells and diflblves, except a very 
frnall quantity which remains undiffolved. 

It is of much confequence that the veflel 
mould not be opened till fome time after it 
has been perfectly cold. It has twice hap- 
pened to me, on uncorking the veflel when 
it was. not warm enough to affect the hand, 
that the whole of the contents were blown 
with, violence againft: the cieling. It is 
lfkewife important that the fpirit of turpen- 
tine mould be of the beft quality. I have 

U never 
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never fucceeded with that which is fold at 1 
the colour-mops j but whenever I procured 
my fpirits at Apothecaries Hall, I have 
diffolved the copal by the procefs I have 
defcribed, without difficulty. 

This varnilh is of a rich deep colour 
when viewed in the bottle, but feems to 
give no colour to the pictures it is laid on : 
if left in the damp, it remains facky, as it is 
called, a long time ; but if kept in a warm 
room, or placed in the fun, it dries as well 
as any other turpentine varnifh ; and when 
dry, it appears to be as durable as any other 
folution of copal. 

To dijfohe Copal in Alcohol. 

£>iflblve half an ounce of camphire in a 
pint of alcohol; put it in a circulating glafs, 
and add four ounces of copal in fmall pieces; 
fet it in a fand heat, fo regulated that the 
bubbles may be counted as they rife from 
the bottom ; and continue the fame heat 
till the folution is completed. 

Camphire 
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Camphire acts more powerfully upon co- 
pal than any fubftance that I have tried. 
If copal is finely powdered, and a fmali 
quantity of dry camphire rubbed with it in 
the mortar, - the whole becomes in a few 
minutes a tough coherent mafs. The pro- 
cefs above defcribed will diflblve more 
copal than the menftruum will retain when 
when cold. The mofl economical method 
will therefore be to fet the veflel which 
contains the folution by, for a few days ; 
and when it is perfectly fettled, pour off the 
clear varnifh, and leave the refiduum for a 
future operation. 

This is the brightefl: folution of copal 
that I have fccn : it is an excellent varnifh 
for pictures, and may, perhaps, be found to 
be an improvement in fine Japan works j 
as the ftoves ufed in drying thofe articles 
may drive off the camphire entirely, and 
leave the copal pure and colourlefs on the 
work. 

N. B. Copal will diflblve in fpirit of tur- 
pentine by the addition of camphire, with 

U 2 the 
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the fame facility, but not in the fame quan- 
tity, as in alcohol. 

At the time I determined to lay the pre- 
ceding papers before the Society, I con- 
ceived that the quick and certain manner in 
which the vehicle- dried, was one of its 
advantages : but as that circumftance has 
been objected to, and in fome cafes really 
is a difadvantage, I have lince endeavoured 
to remove that objection by the following 
procefs. 

Put a pint of nut or poppy oil into a 
a large earthen velfel $ make it boil gently 
upon a flow fire; put in by degrees two 
ounces of cerufe, and flir it continually till 
the whole is diflblved. 

Have ready a pint of the copal oil varnifli 
heated in a feparate vefiel ; pour this by 
degrees into the hot oil, and ftir them to- 
gether till all the fpirit of turpentine is 
diftipated ; let it then be fet by till cold, 
when it will be for ufe. 

It is obvious that as this is a compound 
of the. copal varnifh with the leaft excep- 
tionable 
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tionable of the drying oils, it will partake 
of the properties of each of its component 
parts. It gives lefs brightnefs and durabi- 
lity to colours than the varnifh will, but more 
than oil : but as it certainly may be ufed in 
painting in the fame manner as any other dry- 
ing oil, and gives more brightnefs and dura- 
bility to colours than they can derive from any 
other oil, it is not unreafonable to fuppole 
that it will prove an advantageous vehicle. 

I have mentioned fpecific quantities of 
the ingredients ; but it is eafy to fee that 
the relative proportions may be varied ac- 
cording as it is required to dry fafter or 
flower. It muft be remarked too, that 
whenever the mixture is to be made, both 
the ingredients fliould be hot, becaufe, if 
either of them is cold, the mixture be- 
comes turbid, and a part, often the whole 
of the copal, is precipitated : but this in- 
convenience is avoided, by mixing and 
boiling them together, as I have directed. 
It muft likewife be obferved, that after 
fome time a fpontaneous alteration takes 
U 3 place, 
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place, which diminifhes, and at laft de- 
stroys the drying quality of this mixture: 
it will therefore be advifable to ufe it frefh, 
or at lead not to ufe it after it has been made 
more than a month or fix weeks. 



The 
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The Society this Seffion having received from 
Mr. Nicholson, of Ripon in Yorkfhire, 
a Drawing, intended as a Specimen of 
the Procefs for producing the Lights in 
itained Drawings, by removing, after the 
Shadows are warned in, the Colour where 
the Lights are required, giving by this 
means the effecT: of Body Colour with 
greater clearnefs, and without any of 
its difadvantages ; and it appearing that 
Mr. Nicholson's Method of tinting 
Drawings promifes to be of ufe in the 
practice of Drawing in Water-colours, 
and produces a more fpirifed effect ; 
the Society agreed to Mr. Nicholson's 
Propofal, and purchafed from him, at 
the price of Twenty Guineas, the com- 
plete Procefs for performing the Work, 
as communicated in the following Paper. 

Procefs for producing the Lights in Jlained 
Drawings, by Mr. Francis Nicholfon t of 
Ripon, Torkjhire. 

I^HE difficulty of preferving the lights 
■ in ftained drawings with freedom an4 
precifion, is fo univerfally felt by thofe who 
U 4. cultivate 
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cultivate that branch of the arts, the prac* 
tice of which is every day growing more 
extenfive, that the ftatement of this cir- 
cumftance alone is fufficient for the intro- 
duction of the following procefs, by which 
that difficulty is removed, and by which all 
the effe<£t of body colour may be obtained, 
without any of its inconveniences or de- 
feats. It is applicable to every fubjecl:, to 
the richnefs of foliage, of rocks, or of fore- 
ground j and in ruins, their moftpiifturefque 
appendages of hanging fhrubs, weeds, &c. 
may be exprefTed by it with the utmoft 
fharpnefs, and with all the lightncfs and 
freedom of which body colour, or oil paint- 
ing, are capable. 

The principle of this procefs confifts in 
covering the places where the touches of 
light are intended to be, with a compofition 
not liable to be difplaced by warning over 
it with the colour, and fuch as may be 
afterwards removed by a fluid ia which the 
colours ufed in water are not foluble, 

This 
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This compofition or flopping mixture is 
made by diflblving bees-wax in oil of tur- 
pentine, in the proportion of one ounce of 
wax to five ounces of the oil ; and, as near 
the time of ufing it as may be convenient, 
grind with the pallet-knife as much flake 
white, or white-lead, in oil of turpentine, as 
may be wanted at one time ; dilute it with 
the above folution until it will work freely 
with the pencil, and appear on the paper, 
when held between the eye and the light, to 
be opake. It is neceflary to obferve this, 
or the firft touches will not be fufficiently 
viiible, after being warned over with the 
colours, to alcertain the places of the fecond. 
It is alfo neceflary to ufe a frame inftead of 
the drawing-board, or to pafle the paper on 
the frame of the drawing-board, fo as to 
remove the pannel ; becaufe the firft and 
fecond touches muft be put on with the 
drawing placed between the eye and the 
light, as they will be moft vifible in that 
fituation. On this frame pafte the paper 
wet fo as to dry firm: when quite dry, draw 
the outline, and proceed as follows : 

1 ft, With 
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1 ft, With a fine fmall hair pencil, and 
the flopping mixture, cover thofe places 
where the clear whitenefs of the paper may 
be wanted, except in the fky : let it dry a 
few minutes ; then wet the paper on both 
fides, and while it is wet wafh the fky. 
The fhadows of the clouds, diftances, and 
general breadths of fhadow, muft be put in 
with the grey tint ; and over the places of 
the light wafli the tints of the brighteft 
light j thofe will be generally yellow oker, 
or light red. 

The light of the clouds may be preferved 
fharp by preffing on that part a piece of 
tiflue-paper, previous to the wafhing of the 
fky; this, by abforbing the fuperfluous 
moifture, will prevent the colour from 
fpreading farther than is defired. Suffer the 
wholp to be very dry j and 

2dly, Touch in with the flopping mix- 
ture the fharp and prominent parts of the 
brightefl lights ; let them dry a few mi- 
nutes, then wafh over them with the tints 
of the next degree of light. 

3 d1 /* 
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3<lly, Stop with the mixture the fecond 
order of touches, and wafti over them with 
the middle tints -, ftrengthen alfp at the 
fame time the breadths of fhadow. 

4thly, Stop with broad touches of the 
mixture the places of the middle tint ? 
uniting them to the former touches, and 
extending them fo as to graduate the mid-» 
die colours into the fhadow : ftrengthen 
the fhadows, making them nearly as dark 
as they are intended to be, and let the whole 
be perfectly dry. 

Then take oil of turpentine, and with a 
fponge, or hog's- hair ( pencil, warn over the 
places where the mixture has been ufed, 
rubbing it with the brum until it be dif- 
folved : clear it away with a linen rag, and 
wafh it with more oil of turpentine fo long 
as any white lead appears ; then let it dry. 

Warm the drawings then with a foft 
brufh, and highly rectified fpirit of wine, 
walh the places where the oil of turpentine 
has been ufed, to clear away the remainder 
of it : rub the drawing lightly on the face, 
but fponge it well on the back. 

When 
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When dry, tint down the lights where 
it may be wanted; harmonize the colour- 
ing, and cut the fhadows to effecT:, with flill 
darker tints as may be necefTary. 

If other touches of light mould after- 
wards be wanted in the fhadowed parts, the 
colour may be eafily removed by a pencil 
formed of fponge, with water fufficiently to 
produce them with as much ftrength as can 
be defired ; then flop them with the mix- 
ture j warn the fhadow over the touches, 
bringing it to the colour taken off j and 
when dry, remove the mixture with the oil 
of turpentine and fpirit of wine. 
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The Society having this Seffion received two 
Busts modelled inCLAY,and two Casts 
in Plaster of Paris, all executed by 
Mifs Knights, of Sticken, in Buck- 
inghamshire, hardened by Wax in fuch 
manner that thofe in Clay reprefent 
Bronze, and thofe.. in Plafter, Marble, 
prefented their Greater Silver Pal- 
let to thefe ingenious young Ladies, 
from whom the following Method of 
thus hardening the Clay and Plafter was 
received ; and the Bulls are referved in 
the Society's Collection. 



SIR, 

"lit ^E have taken the liberty of getting a 
* ▼ friend to convey to you two Bufts, 
one of a bronze, and the other of a marble 
colour. The former is compofed of clay, 
and the other of Plafter of Paris : they are 
each wrought up to their colours by wax 

only. 
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only, and confidered good likeneffes of our- 
felves. 

Our only motive in getting them pre- 
fented, is to have the opinion of the Society 
as to what we think an improvement in 
producing likenefles, with a diminution of 
labour and expence. 

We remain very refpectfully, 
Sir, 
Your obliged humble fervants, 

L. and M. Knight. 

Samuel More, Eiq. 



The method of giving clay models the 
appearance of bronze, and hardening cafts 
in plafler, is limply by waxing them : — >' 
which is done by making the clay model 
moderately hot by the fire, and then pour- 
ing melted bees-wax on it, and continuing 

to 
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to do fo till fuch time as the colour be- 
comes fufficiently dark. 

Carts in plafter muft: not be made nearly 
fo hot as the clay models j the wax muft: be 
of the pureft fort ; and the caft muft: be 
dipped into the veftel of melted wax. 



